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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


The official excuse for my visiting 
America for three months from early 


June till early September was that I 
_ might attend the Conference of the ad 


interim Committee of the International 


Missionary Council, the Anglican Con- 
gress at Minneapolis, and the Second 


Assembly of the World Council of 


' Churches at Evanston. That was my 


excuse, as it was my high privilege, but 
certainly not my main reason for going. 
My main reason for going to America 


was that, being aware of the enormous and 
growing extent of the missionary outreach 


of the United States, I wanted to discover 
at first hand, if I could, what were the 


- motives, conscious and unconscious, which 


lay behind it. I wanted to “sense” the 
relationship between this “expansion of 
Christianity” and the new position of 


- America in the world today. Above all, and 


very practically, I wanted to get some ideas 


with regard to the future inter-relationship 


of this American missionary effort, in all 
its expansive vigour, with the contracting 
missionary effort of Britain and the Conti- 
nent. I went to learn. 


DOWN TO THE GRASS-ROOTS 

An itinerary can never convey very much 
to those who have not covered the trail 
themselves. But at least what follows will 
indicate the range of my good fortune. 

A Missionary Conference at Fayetteville, 
in Arkansas, to begin with brought me into 
touch with a group of leaders at the local 
Church level from States like Texas and 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Louisiana. This was 
followed by a visit to Nashville, in 
Tennessee, and several days in the con- 
tinuous company of an American missionary 
veteran, Bishop Ward, of the Methodist 
Church. In his company I learnt much. 
From there I went on to spend three weeks 
with one hundred and fifteen missionary 
recruits, all on the eve of going abroad. 
When Americans get beyond being extrava- 
gantly polite to you as a stranger and start 
to treat you as a friend you can “go 
places” in the way of understanding which 
are beyond the ken of the mere traveller. 
This was my experience during those three 
weeks at Meadville, in Pennsylvania. 

But this is by no means the whole tale 
of my adventures. At Green Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, I spent a week with two hundred 
ministers and their wives, representing four- 
teen different denominations, most of them 
from the north of America’s Middle-West. 
Here were men and women upon whose 
spiritual leadership in city, small town, and 
rural congregations the depth of Church 
life and missionary zeal so largely depends. 
A week together on “the theology of 
evangelism” and its practical outworking 
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in and through the local Church provided 
many new windows into America today. 
This was followed by an all too brief visit 
to yet another conference for local Church 
leaders at Lake Forest, Illinois. 

I shall always be glad that the total 
impression of these breathless weeks of dis- 
covery was not to be lost sight of in the 
wider vistas of world gatherings like those 
of Minneapolis and Evanston. A friendship 
begun at Willingen in 1952 had led to an 
invitation to spend my last week, before 
returning home, relaxing in a New England 
“township.” Here in the depths of the 
countryside three of us ranged the world 
in talk about the missionary task of our 
time. A third friend took me off for a 
day exploring eighteenth century Connecti- 
cut; two others came with China on their 
hearts to spend the day and to remind us 
that thought must be married to action. In 
this way what might have teen but the 
fugitive impressions of a ‘“ Cinerama” 
found perspective and became an indelible 
imprint on the mind and memory. 

That is the background of my most 
recent experience of America against which 
the following reflections must be set. I 
would make clear that I have now seen 
enough of America to know just how little 
I have seen, And I also have come to 
know sufficient Americans to know that the 
“typical” American is a rare bird. America 
is a continent with more varieties than you 
will meet between Inverness and Istanbul. 
You may sometimes. generalize about 
America but you always do so at your peril. 

What follows, then, is not an essay in 
generalization but an attempt at under- 
standing. 


THE 100 PER CENT AMERICAN 


From the early seventeenth century down 
to the end of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can history was the history of a moving 
frontier. We who live in an island, and a 
small one at that, cannot easily compass 
with our imaginations what this ever-present 
challenge and promise has meant in Ameri- 
can life or how it has come to determine 
American attitudes in every realm of 
thought and action. A distinguished Ameri- 
can, Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History in Columbia University, has 
expressed this in his recent book, Freedom, 
Loyalty, Dissent, which is a powerful chal- 
lenge to some. current tendencies on the 
American continent. He writes: 

“America was born of revolt, flourished 
on dissent, became great through experi- 


‘ 


mentation. Independence was an act of 
revolution; republicanism was something 
new under the sun; the federal system was 
a vast experimental laboratory. Physically 
Americans were pioneers; in the realm of 
social and economic institutions, too, their 
tradition has been one of pioneering. From 
the beginning, intellectual and spiritual 
diversity have been as characteristic of 
America as racial and linguistic diversity. 

. . From the beginning Americans have 
known that there were new worlds to con- 
quer, new truths to be discovered. Every 
effort to confine Americanism to a single 
pattern, to constrain it to a single formula, 
is disloyalty to everything that is valid in 
Americanism.” 

That magnificently expresses the American 
“ideal,” reveals the frontiersman at the 
heart of the American, describes the driving 
force of the American way of life. What is 
perhaps of some importance is that in 1954 
these words should occur as the closing 
appeal of a book written with the deepest 
sense of urgency to protest against al] that 
in American life is threatening her great 
tradition of freedom. This is a book to 
ponder both on its own merits and because 
of that against which it is a protest. Here is 
one source for an understanding of America. 

One reason why this book had to be 
written is that America is waking up from 
her “dream.” The last geographical fron- 
tiers have been crossed. If the creative 
influence of the “frontier” tradition is to 
survive it will have to take new forms. As 
another American historian pointed out as 
long ago as 1921: 

“In place of old frontiers of wilderness, 

there are new frontiers of unwon fields of 
science, fruitful for the needs of the race; 
there are frontiers of better social domains 
yet unexplored.” 
To these new “frontiers” much that is 
most vital in America has already adjusted 
its gaze. But an earlier warning of Professor 
Commager needs to be heeded: 

“The American people . . . have a stake 
jn nonconformity, for they know that the 
American genius is nonconformist. They 
have a stake in experimentation of the 
most radical character, for they know that 
only those who prove all things can hold 
fast that which is good.” 


MISSION ON THE “ FRONTIER”’ 


In his fine appeal to the American ideal 
of freedom, Professor Commager is striking 
a note which echoes at the very heart of 
the American missionary enterprise. That 
missionary enterprise found its first expres- 
sion on the American frontier. Far and 
away the greatest American missionary 
effort has been that by which the Churches 
of America, most notably the Methodist and 
the Baptist Churches, have moved out with 
the frontier, holding the pioneers to the 
Christian faith, or winning them for it. This 
sustained evangelistic campaign was never 
handicapped by the tragic illusion that you 
can inherit conversion. And this explains 
something of the nature of American evan- 
gelism. Down till about 1910 American 
evangelism was dominated by the frontier. 
In frontier conditions “ Revivalism” was 
the most effective method of reaching men 


whose lives were lived toughly; lusty, — 
vigorous, unreflecting men who saw life in 
blacks and whites because death marched 
so close to life. ’ ; 

An American friend, in pointing this out 
to me, said that from about 1910 onwards 
the pattern of American evangelism sub- 
stantially changed. With the ending of the 
frontier conditions the new emphasis was 
laid on “visitation evangelism.” By this 
means the unchurched were brought by 
millions into the Churches. Here was 
another vast missionary task, a task of 
assimilation which has not been without its 
perils and is still far from complete. ‘ 

An appreciation of this enormous mis- 
Sionary undertaking within America is 
essential if we are to understand the 
character of the American reaction to the 
closing of the frontier age. 


UNMAPPED LAND AHEAD 

One result unquestionably is that a great 
reservoir of spiritual energy has begun to 
overflow into South America, Asia and 
Africa. But this is not an exact parallel with 
anything that happened in Europe in the 
last century. The Europeans who then went 
abroad as missionaries found a dominant 
European political, economic and cultural 
“empire” in the ascendant. As missionaries 
they were inescapably part of this “‘ ascend- 
ancy.” The American missionary “ over- 
fiow”’ is related to a very different set of 
ideas and tends to follow a quite different 
pattern, and it is taking place in a very 
different Asia and Africa. The differences 
between the American missionary out-thrust 
and that from Europe in the last century 
are far more important than the resem- 
blances. This is a fact which as yet has 
received far too little attention. 

Meanwhile the missionary spirit in the 
American Churches is about equally divided - 
between their responsibilities in America and 
their responsibilities abroad. Canon T. O. 
Wedel, Warden of the College of Preachers 
at Washington, speaking on “ Evangelism ” 
at Evanston, expressed this proportion in 
these words: 

“Do we really want to carry the Gospel 
out into the world ? This would mean not 
merely opening our doors and welcoming 
those who find us attractive enough to join 
our fellowship, but moving out into the 
slums of our great cities, among the poor 
and the down-trodden, the social and racial 
minorities, the sceptics and unbelievers, let 
alone the unevangelized multitudes in dis- 
tant lands.” 

A very characteristic American expression 
of response to this challenge is to be found 
in an experiment in what is called “‘ Funda- 
mental Education.” Through a private, 
non-governmental agency two pilot projects 
have been initiated. One is an attempt to 
rehabilitate a “derelict” area of India- 
napolis, predominantly inhabited by 
Negroes. The other is the establishment of 
a small college in the State of Texas for 
the training of leaders who will recognize 
that the command of technical skills, with- 
out any understanding of the human 
relationships which constitute community, 
can only contribute to the social chaos of 
our world. That is a distinctively Christian 
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ee 
ee ight, What is interesting is that the spon- 


- soring body behind these two pilot schemes 
is 3 United Christian Missionary Society, 
an organ of the Disciples’ Church. Here is 
a missionary educational programme such 


as we associate with pioneering in Africa 


or Asia being pioneered in America itself. 

One further illustration of the “local” 
setting of the American missionary enter- 
rise which I saw myself was the Methodist 
Mission at Pittman Centre in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of Eastern Tennessee. 
Here was a centre of evangelism amongst a 
Hill-Billy community, with its church, 


school building, clinic and farm, and mis- 


sionary’s house, for all the world like a 
thousand similar centres in Africa and 
Asia. 

And the people around that centre are 
desperately poor. In one of the little local 

“stores” there appeared one day a stick 
of bananas. An old Hill-Billy asked, 
“What’s them?” “ Bananas,” was the reply. 
“‘What’s bananas?” he asked. “‘ Good thing 
to eat,” he was told, “try one.” “No,” he 
said. “ You'll like it,” said the other. “I 
know,” said the Hill-Billy, “but I ain’t 
tasting anything I might like and can’t 
afford to taste again.” That anecdote reveals 
something of the remoteness and poverty 


_of this mountain world. 


’ Tf you live in the “ Smokies,” subsisting 
on maize-corn and such animals as you can 
trap, you are not going to be over-excited 
about N.A.T.O., the Middle East, or even 
Indo-China. And when you have hundreds 
of similar local headaches all over the vast 
continent it is not difficult to understand 
why millions of Americans reckon they 
have got enough on their hands without 
taking on anything else. What is really 
remarkable is the width and the depth of 
the internationalism which does exist. 
And a very fair claim can be made for 
the overseas missionary work of the United 
States as one of the principal factors. in 
creating this international outlook. I well 
remember in 1943 being taken down into 
the basement of the library at Harvard to 
be shown shelf after shelf full of manu- 
scripts, the letters of American missionaries 
in the Middle East which had been sent 
home to their mission house. I was told by 
the librarian that these letters were the 
principal sources for the history of 
America’s contact with that whole region in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
No one, again, who knows how much 
consecrated enthusiasm and effort and expen- 
diture was lavished by the American 
Churches on their missionary service in 
China, will underestimate either their influ- 
ence on American thinking about China in 
the first fifty years of this century or the 
shock which events in China have brought 
to the missionary-minded public itself. 
Indeed, so profound has this shock been, 
so bitter the disappointment, that it is 
colouring the thought of many Americans 
about the whole missionary enterprise almost 
to an unhealthy extent. In a desperate effort 
to learn the lessons of China it may prove 
all too easy to learn the wrong ones. 
Present research on China being done in 
Germany at this moment is more likely, 
being objective, to yield profitable results 


than an over-anxious search for policies to 
blame. Perhaps after all God has teen in 
control of China’s history. 

Yes, the “shock of China” is a very 


real fact in the American missionary scene. 


It explains the new note of hesitation and 
caution in American missionary leadership 
which is not at all due to lack of resources 
but to a genuine uncertainty as to how to 
use them. The ominous signs that “ India” 
may be another “ China,” as far as Ameri- 
can missionaries are concerned, are not 
teing lost on those who are planning for 
the future. Of those missionary recruits I 
met at Meadville twenty-five were hoping 
to go to India, but hardly one was sure 
of getting a visa. 

To all this may te added the very 
genuine bewilderment on the part of 
Christians in America, more especially those 
with a missionary concern, at what seems 
to them the inexplicable reaction of dis- 
trust and suspicion with which their country 
is viewed by the peoples of Asia. To them 
it just does not make sense. For the ordi- 
nary American is still only half-awake from 
the “American dream.” His traditional 
“isolationism ” is for him so utterly remote 
from “imperialism” of any kind that it 
does not occur to him that air-bases flying 
the “Stars and Stripes” in places where 
ten years ago the “Stars and Stripes” had 
never flown could possibly be interpreted 
as meaning anything but “ strategic defence ” 
of the country concerned as well as of the 
U.S.A. The analogy with the coaling 
stations of the nineteenth century British 
Navy is not accepted. Still less does the 
open-handed and very generous ordinary 
American think of dollars as a threat to 
anyone’s independence. For him it is the 
promise of “the American way of life” of 
which he is as unashamedly proud and 
uncritical as is the average Englishman of 
his own different but equally peculiar com- 
plex of habits. 


PIONEERS IN PLENTY 


But this is a phase that will pass. There 
is in America today amongst those con- 
cerned with the missionary task a deep 
searching of heart and a readiness to test 
new ideas and explore new methods which 
is as characteristically American as it is 
stimulating and invigorating. And this spirit 
of searching and readiness has at its disposal 
a task force of magnificent material in the 
way of young men and women dedicated 
to God’s service. I had ample evidence of 
that from my time at Meadville. 

One token of the best American reactions 
to the new situation in Asia and Africa 
is to be found in a book by Daniel Johnson 
Fleming, which I hope that American 
readers of this News-Letter, at least, will 
get. The title is Living as Comrades. It - 
consists of the most thorough study which 
has yet been produced of the problems 
posed for missionary work by contrasting 

“standards of living.” It offers no easy 
answers but it does raise all the important 
questions, and it does so graphically by 
citing the very varying replies of a large 
number of missionaries who are themselves 
wrestling with the problem. The closing 
words of this exciting bit of missionary 
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thinking may appropriately conclude this 
News-LeTTErR: 

“There is one momentous decision which, 
having been made, allows one to live as a 
free man. Suppose that we have caught 
some real insight as to what the will of 
God is for human folk and for their world. 
And suppose we have given ourselves utterly 
to His will—do in fact try to love God with 
all our hearts and with all our minds and 
with all our strength, and at least want to 
show how to love our neighbours as our- 
selves. If we have had the deep religious 
experience of making this great commitment 
and if we renew it day by day, we shall 
have entered life upon an entirely new 
dimension. We shall still need to be helped 
by clear and objective thinking, but we shall 
have been born again into a new standard 


and plane of living.” ; 

I give it as my testimony that among 
both missionary recruits and missionary 
leaders of America I met many who were 
“born again” like that. If in the provi- 
dence of God this is to be the American 
century, then I thank God that I have 
met so many of those who are dedicated, 
at any cost, to making this century cap- 
tive to Jesus Christ. 


Your sincere friend, 


ONO 


General Secretary 


If undelivered please return to 
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*“tFreedom, Loyalty, Dissent, by Henry Steele Commager. 
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tLiving as Comrades, by Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
(Obtainable only from America.) 


*tChristian Realism and Political Problems, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 


1950.) $1.50. 
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(Oxford University Press, 1954.) 
(Agricultural Missions Inc., New York, 


(Faber & Feber: 1954.) 


This is a searching American critique of much contemporary American thought 


more particularly in the field of international relations. 
respectively “The Foreign Policy of 


Three chapters enti ed 


American Conservatism and Liberalism 


“Democracy, Secularism and Christianity” and “The Christian Witness in the Soci 
and National Order”, are very relevant for missionary thinking on both sides .of the 


Atlantic. 


* Obtainable from C.M.S. Publishing Dept. 


t+ On loan from C.M.S. Library. 


